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commence the sale of the roots which they allege to possess 
the power of curing the bite of the snakes. 

The correctness of this account is rendered somewhat doubt- 
ful by the fact that the performances which the serpents are 




COBRA DI CAPELLO, FROM MATURE. 

taught to execute differ widely in different parts of the 
country. 

Similar scenes often meet the traveller's, eye in Egypt, The 
charmers there are no less dexterous than those of India, and 
they have this advantage over them^that they believe them* 
selves, in part at least, what they tell others. They aro, with- 
out doubt, the successors, if not the descendants, of Pliny's. 
psi/Ui, They boast that they possess the hereditary power 
over the serpent, and it is an undoubted fact that they execute 
feats which have astonished the ablest European naturalists, 
They can, as they say, change the haja into a Stick, that is 
render it stiff, immoveable, and insensible, To produce this 
phenomenon, they spit in the serpent's throat, make it Ue 
down upon the ground, and then, as if to give it a final order, 
press it slightly upon the head, The celebrated French natu» 
ralist, Geoffrey St, Hilaire, who witnessed this experiment, 
thought that pressing the head alone would have been suffU 
cient to produce the desired effect, and requested the charmer 
to confine himself to that part of the performance. His pro- 
posal was rejected with horror, as absolute sacrilege and 
profanation. He then pressed the serpent's head himself, and 
it instantly assumed the lifeless and petrified appearance which 
the juggler had produced by a more extended course of 
manipulation, upon seeing which the latter instantly fled in 
affright. 

The naias surpass most serpents in the virulence of the 
poison contained in their fangs. In some experiments recently 
made, the minutest quantity introduced into the skin of a 
pigeon caused its death in a quarter of an hour. 

For a long time various preparations made from different 
parts of the bodies of venomous serpents were believed to 
be infallible remedies for a host of maladies, and in particular 
for the bite of the serpents themselves. In the seventeenth 
century few people doubted that the viper was an antidote 
against its own bite. 

Many of these popular errors were formerly shared by 
physicians, but they have been abandoned one by one before 



the onward march of science, so that it is now a piece of vain 
erudition to be acquainted even with their names. 

If venomous serpents ever regain the place in medical 
science which they have lost, it is their poison alone that will 
restore them. A substance so powerful in its effects upon the 
animal frame might be, in the hands of science, an agent no 
less valuable than morphine, strychnine, or prussic acid. 
Many chemists have recently given much of their attention to 
experiments intended to ascertain the active principle con- 
tained in the venom of serpents ; and we are led to hope that 
their efforts may yet place new resources within the reach of the 
medical practitioner, and perhaps even discover in the deadly 
poison of the naias and the rattlesnake, an antidote against the, 
to us, more terrible virus inoculated by the tooth of the mad dog. 



OXFORDSHIRE LEGEND . IN STONE. 

A few miles from Chipping-Norton, by the side of a road which 
divides Oxfordshire from "Warwickshire, England, and on the 
brow of a hill overlooking Long Compton, stand the remains 
of a Druidical temple. Leland speaks of them as " Rollright 
stones," from their being in the parish of Rollright, The 
temple consists of a single circle of stones, from fifty to sixty 
in number, of various sizes and in different positions, but all 
of them rough, timer-worn, and mutilated. The peasantry say 
that it is impossible to count these stones, and certainly it is a 
difficult task, though not beoause there is any witchcraft in 
the matter, but owing to the peculiar position of some of them. 
You will hear of a certain baker who resolved not to be out- 
witted, so hied to the spot with a basketful of small loaves, 
one of which he placed on every stone. In vain he tried ; 
either his loaves were not sufficiently numerous, or some sor- 
cery displaced them, and he gave up in dispair. Of course no 
one expects to succeed now. 

In a field adjoining are the remains of a cromlech, the altar 
where, at a distance from the people, the priests performed 
their mystic rites. The superimposed stone has slipped . off, 
and rests against the others, These are the " Whispering 
Jvnights," and this their history:— In days of yore, when 
rival princes debated their claims to England's crown by dint 
of arms, the hostile forces were encamped hard by. Certain 
traitoivknights went forth to parley with others from the foe. 
While thus plotting, a great magician, whose power they 
unaccountably overlooked, transformed them all into stone, 
and there they stand to this day. 

Not far from the temple, but on the opposite side of the 
road, is a solitary stone, probably the last of two rows which 
flanked the approach to the saored circle, This stone was 
once a prince who claimed the British throne, Qn this spot 
he inquired of the magician above named what would be his 
destiny: 

" If Long Compton yo\i can see, 
King of England you shall be," 

answered the wise man. But he could not see it, and at once 
shared the fate of the " Whispering Knights." "This is called 
the." King's stone," and so stands that, while you cannot see 
Long Compton from it, you can if you go forward a very little 
way. On some future day an armed warrior will issue from 
this very stone, to conquer and govern our land ! 

It is said that a farmer who wished to bridge over a small 
stream at the foot of a hill, resolved to press the " Whispering 
Knights" into the service ; but it was almost too much for all 
the horse power at his command to bring them down. At 
length they were placed, but all they could do was not suffi- 
cient to keep them in their place. It was therefore resolved to 
restore them to their original post, when, lo ! they who 
required so much to bring them down, and defied all attempts 
to keep them quiet, were taken back almost without an effort 
by a single horse! So there they stand, till they and 
the rest (for I believe the large oircle was once composed 
of living men) shall return to their proper manhood.— 'Notes 
and Queries. • 



